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EDITORS 


Charles River Editors is a boutique digital publishing company. specializing in bringing 
history back to life with educational and engaging books on a wide range of topics. Keep up to 
date with our new and free offerings with this 5 second sien up on our weekly muting lisi. and 
visit Qur Kindle Author Page to see other recently published Kindle titles. 


We make these books for you and always want to know our readers’ opinions. so we encourage 
you to leave reviews and look forward to publishing new and exciting titles cach week. 


Introduction 


Standard Oil Refinery No. t in Cleveland in 1897 


Standard Oi! Company 


“Prospecting for oil is a dynamic art... The greatest single element in all prospecting, past, 
present, and future, is the man willing to take a chance." — Everett DeGolyer 


“The secret 10 success is to do the common things uncommonly well." — John D. Rockefeller 


The discovery of rich dark pools of oil residing in the pockets beneath humanity's feet remains 
one of the most pivotal revelations in all of history. Crude oil, a type of fossil fuel. is found 
swimming near the surface in tar sands and in the cracks of sedimentary rocks. These 
underground jackpots are used to create petroleum products across the globe, from gasoline and 
different fuels to heating oils, lubricating oils, and asphalt. For centuries. humans have been 
combing the lands in search of the lucrative resource; after all, there is a reason they call it 
“black gold." 


Historical records show that humanity has known the importance of oil since the beginning of 
time. Traces of natural bitumen (a crucial component of asphalt) were found on 40,000-year-old 
stone tools unearthed in Syrian Neanderthal sites. According to Greek historian, Herodotus. 
asphalt taken from ancient oil pits and river banks near Ardericca were utilized in the 
construction of the Babylon towers. Meanwhile. across the globe. bitumen was used as an 
embalming substance for Egyptian mummies. 


The earliest oil drilled oil wells were found in the Sichuan Province of China in 347 CE. These 
primitive wells ran up to 800-ft deep. and were dug up by a manual rig still used in rural areas 
today. The apparatus was made of sturdy pipe bamboo and a sharp iron drill attached to it. A 
group of 2 or more men operated the machine, Some stood on the wooden lever. which activated 
the pulley system. The machine hoisted the drill stem off the ground and back into the ground 
repeatedly, slowly breaking through the earth. 10^ century hand-dug wells were also stumbled 
upon in Ornan, Yemen. Sicily. and surrounding territories. 


Oil exploration eventually made its way to North America in the 1718 century, Natural oil seeps 
found in New York attracted the attention of many beyond the seas, including a Franciscan 
missionary, Father Joseph De La Roche d'Aillon. Over a century later. Peter Kalm charted a map 
of the Pennsylvania oil seeps in 1753. Curious German missionaries recounted the oil wells 
prevalent in North America, which led to a boost in international trade. 


In 1790, a man named Nathaniel Carey became one of the first to use the process of "oil 
skimming.” which is to extract oil floating on the surface of water. Carey capitalized on the 
skimmed oil from the seeps in Titusville, Pennsylvania, gathering the oil in small barrels and 
hopping on his horse to make the deliveries. The oil seeps in Titusville were later dubbed “Oil 
Creek.” 


As the United States entered the Industrial Revolution in the 18% century, the thirst for oil was 
at its peak. In 1859, a man named Edwin Drake made history when he erected the first drilled oil 
well in the United States. His steam-powered rig bore a 69-fl hole in the ground, boasting 
production of 25 barrels a day. By the next year, 40 kerosene plants had cropped up across the 
nation. That year. plants in the United States saw production of 500.000 barrels. The next year, 
that number had skyrocketed to 2.1 million. 


The oil boom revitalized the nation's people. Everyone wanted to dip their toes in the pools of 
black gold. lt would not be long before a voung man by the name of John D. Rockefeller got 
wind of the news. and like many others, he was intrigued. With the help of his brother and 2 
other partners. Rockefeller created the legendary, and perhaps infamous, Standard Oil Company. 
Little did anyone know, this very corporation would soon hold the reins of the industry. 


Standard Oil Company: The History and Legacy of America's Most Famous Monopoly 
examines the history of Rockefeller's infamous company. Along with pictures of important 


people, places, and events, you will learn about Standard Oil like never before. 
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Chapter 1: The Birth of Standard Oil 


“I had a peculiar training in my home. il seemed to be a business training. from the beginning." 
= John D. Rockefeller 


“The ability to deal with people is as purchasable a commodity as sugar or coffee and I will 
pay more for that ability than for any other under the sun." - John D. Rockefeller 


Like many of the greats, be them noble or notorious, John D. Rockefeller came from humble 
beginnings. 


According to family legend. the Rockefeller clan originally settled in upstate New York 
because Lucy Rockefeller, John's grandmother, refused to migrate any farther west, When her 
husband Godfrey raised the idea that they move on to Michigan, Lucy put her foot down, leaving 
Godfrey to christen the steep hill on his 60 acres of land in Richford "Michigan Hill.” He said it 
was the closest he would ever get to Michigan. Richford was still not that far removed from 
being the home of the Iroquois tribe, and there was little more to the town than farm land, а 
sawmill, and a whiskey distillery. 


In the 19" century, central and western neighborhoods of New York earned itself an interesting 
nickname - “the Burned-over District." The district was home to the Second Great Awakening. a 
Protestant revival movement that took the cities by storm. Novelist Charles Finney observed the 
gaining momentum of the awakening and duly branded the district in his autobiography. The 
areas had been so thoroughly evangelized there had been no “fuel,” or the unconverted, to 
"burn," which was 19% century slang for conversion. 


On July 8, 1839, amidst the cackling flames of the evangelical revival, John Davison 
Rockefeller was born. He was the second-bom of 5 children, and with his siblings, lived in a 
humble home in Richford, New York. They were raised by a devout, no-nonsense mother. 
Elizabeth Davison, who even in her youth, had been known for her trademark deadpan 
expression. A few months after John was bom in 1839, Nancy gave birth to another daughter, 
Comelia. Eliza then followed with the births of William, Jr., Mary, and twins named Franklin 
and Frances. 


William Avery Rockefeller, Jr. 


Frank Rockefeller 


Needless to say, the Rockefeller children's childhoods were tougher than most. All the same. it 
was with Eliza that John absorbed the qualities of frugality, self-restraint, and the ability to 
exercise disciplined decision-making. 


Conversely. John's father. William Avery Rockefeller, Sr., was a man cut from a different 
cloth. Unlike his wife, William was known to skip church, choosing instead to spend his days on 
the road. He journeyed near and far on his horse and buggy. The traveling charlatan drew in 
crowds with false advertisements and “Certificates of Purity" tacked up to his carriage, selling 
his stockpile of phony cures. When many of his quack cures failed to come through, the swindled 


began referring to him as "Devil Bill." 


Devil Bill 


By this time, Devil Bill had already established his lifelong pattern of disappearing for periods 
of time and leaving no indication of where he had been. but he usually returned with stacks of 
cash that he liked to display for anyone to see. Even his decision to marry Eliza Davison was 
motivated by money. All signs had pointed to Bill marrying Nancy Brown. his housekeeper. but 
he successfully charmed Eliza when he arrived on the porch of her father's home and presented 
himself as a charming. smartly dressed, peddler of trinkets. He claimed to be a deaf mute, which 
he later said made others feel more at ease when it came to telling secrets in his presence. Eliza 
announced one day that she would marry Bill if only he was not "deaf and dumb." Later. as she 
looked back on the sorrow that Bill brought to her life, perhaps she could have seen how the 
truth so often seemed to elude Bill; her own father had sensed it and protested when Bill and 
Eliza announced their engagement. The fact that Eliza was to receive $500 from her father upon 


her marriage was all the motivation that Bill needed to stand before the preacher and marry her 
on February 18, 1837. 


It was the neighbors who took to calling John's father “Devil Bill.” because he both fascinated 
and mystifted them. Was he a thief? Was he a desperado on the run from the law? Everyone 
Knew that he left his family to fend for themselves for long stretches, but more than a few people 


still could not resist being drawn in by his stories when he finally returned. 1t was not unusual for 
the Rockefeller's to host a large dinner while Bill held court, regaling his family and the people 
of Richford with his grand tales. 


In reality, Devil Bill was first and foremost a con man: he occasionally won moncy in shooting 
contests, but most of the time he made moncy by swindling people out of their cash. One method 
was reselling various trinkets or pieces of jewelry for amounts far above their value, but many 
times his tnoney came from his trade as an “herbal doctor" or “botanic physician." Bill claimed 
to have developed a cure for cancer and charged $25 per “treatment.” In the 19% century, there 
were no regulations on medicine, and there were no laws against claiming that a tonic or an elixir 
could cure any number of ailments. whether it was true or not. Many times, the so-called 
medicine was little more than alcohol. Even trained doctors would resort to treatment that today 
scems primitive if not barbaric, and as Bill Rockefeller roamed the West and passed himself off 
as a doctor, the world was just three decades removed from George Washington's death from 
strep throat. which was cxacerbated because Washington's physicians had tried to treat the 
infection by draining five pints of his blood in an attempt to remove "toxins" from his 
bloodstream. Add in the fact that medical care in rural areas was practically nonexistent and it 
was not all that surprising that people would pay толеу for Devil Bill's herbal remedies. In fact, 
Devil Bill was so unapologetic about his line of work that he advised his children to “trade 
dishes for platters.” 


That said, it was Devil Bill who would mold his son's views on money and business. The 
unconventional in-house training began as soon as the children learned how to count. He often 
bragged to his neighbors about conducting “business deals” and small transactions with his sons 
on a daily basis. Each time, he would do his best to cheat or outwit them, which he hoped would 
keep his sons perpetually "sharp." He even bragged. "I cheat my boys every chance I get. " 


Devi! Bill wanted his sons to learn that everything came with a price. Instead of an allowance, 
Devi! Bill would lend his son money. only to expect it returned with a deadline and at a hefty 
interest rate. Before the deadlines, Devil Bill often called in his loans unannounced in an effart ta 
keep them on their toes and ensure they always had reserves to fall back on. 


Part of thc legend of John D. Rockefeller was his frugal nature and meticulous recordkeeping 
of expenditures; іп fact, he once said. “I believe that thrift is essential to well-ordered living.” 
However, while the desire to acquire money seemed to come from his father, it was his mother 
who instilled in him the importance of saving. which was a necessity at the time. Bill often left 
his family at home while he set out on his own adventures, never saying where he was going or 
when he was coming back. and Eliza never knew when the line of credit Bill had set ир for his 
family at the genera! store would dry up. With that in mind, she needed to make the money last. 


Even at school. many believed John was ahead of his time. The dark-haired boy with the wide 
forehead, thin and pointed nose, and small. serious chin was remembered by his peers as a 


serious. and very studious child. Though many were attracted to his natural sense of humor, the 
same were intimidated hy his penchant for order nnd organization. 


At the age of 10. a scandalous event rocked the young boy's world. The Rockefeller name was 
dragged through the mud for the first time when Devil Bill took center stage in the public сус for 
the alleged rape of a maid. Rather than tackle the charges, Devil Bill booked it. leaving his 
heartbroken family behind. 


As a result. John retreated into his shell. Many believe the gossip surrounding the Rockefeller 
family was what shaped John's secretive and self-reliant disposition. More so, the debts his father 
had racked up over the years and their family's rocky finances were throbbing reminders of the 
need for financial security. lt was what fueled his pursuit for cold. hard cash — lots of it. And 
above all. he wanted control. 


Undaunted by hard work. an eager 16-year-old John dove headfirst into the workforce. Every 
moming, without fail, he slicked his hair back, slipped into his smartest suit. and knocked on thc 
doors of every office within walking distance. John's moxie eventually paid off. He found 
himself dabbling in a number of modest ventures such as produce shipping and commission- 
based merchant sales. The teenager caught the eve of a Cleveland merchant company named 
Hewitt and Tuttle. landing him his first office job as an assistant bookkeeper. His supervisors at 
Hewitt and Tuttle were highly impressed by the teenager's skill. attention to detail. and 
systematic way of going about his duties. 


For the bulk of his life, John celebrated “Job Рау”, because September 26, 1855 was the day 
that he was hired as a bookkeeper for Hewitt and Tuttle. lt took six weeks of pounding the 
pavement in the steamy Cleveland summer to land the job. and it’s quite likely his father's 
suggestion that he might have to stan thinking about living at home if his job prospects did not 
pan out fueled his resolve to find gainful employment. Rockefeller was determined to make it on 
his own and get out from under the control of his father. 


Rockefeller at the age of 18 


When Rockefeller worked into the night at Hewitt and Tuttle, he did so by the light of a lamp 
powered by whale oil, which was a common source of lighting fuel in the late 1850s but too 
expensive for many people. Lard oil, cottonsced oil, and even crude wicks dipped in fat were 
other options, but none were considered safe or reliable. As business and industry grew, so did 
the desire to provide safe and inexpensive lighting so that factories and offices could be open 
around the clock. The discovery of rock oil in western Pennsylvania would soon provide that 


opportunity. 


Once John had a job, he was determined to keep a firm grip on his money. He began to keep a 
ledger, detailing every single one of his expenses and keeping track of every last penny. And 


Cettie 


A few months bcfore John's 20" birthday. he borrowed $1.000 (approximately $28,600 today) 
from his father. Along with his neighbor. Maurice Clark, the men pooled together a fund of 
$2.000 apiece and started a commodity trading company they named after themselves — Clark & 
Rockefeller, The commission merchants traded mcat, hay, grains, and other hot items, quickly 
picking up on the market. By the end of their first year, their company had grossed over 
$450.000 ($12.87 million) and raked in a total of $21,400 ($612.000) in profit by the end of their 
second, 


By John's early 20s. the oil craze had swept the nation. Forests that had been scrapped from 
head to toe gave way to thousands of wooden oil derricks. The media distributed papers with 
flashy headlines. telling the rags-to-riches stories the public so craved of the big money being 
made from striking oil. When news traveled to John's grapevine, his ears perked. Yet unlike the 
prospectors. John foresaw that money wasn't to be made in oil drilling. but in oil refining. 


When a brand-new rail line was built in Cleveland, which snaked all the way 10 the black 
goldmines. John saw his chance. He built a small oil refinery right next to the new rail line. His 
refinery was one of the first in the city to generate kerosene. a revolutionary fuel alternative that 
was both clean and cost-effective. His thrifty nature urged him to find a use for the waste made 
from the refining process. After hundreds of hours of research and development. his team 
introduced dozens of by-products to the nation, including petroleum jelly. paint, and common 
greases. 


In February of 1865. following a dispute about the company's direction, John bought out his 
partners and purchased the precious refinery for 572,500. The winning bid came as а double- 
edged sword — he had won the refinery. but was sinking into further debt. A year later, his 
younger brother. William Rockefeller. Jr.. built another refinery in Cleveland and invited John 
on board. Another year later, a third man, Henry Flagler, was brought into the party. They called 
their firm Rockefeller, Andrews, and Flagler. 


In just 3 years, through the company's astute efforts in reinvesting profits and cost control. 
Rockefeller, Andrews, and Flagler had claimed its dominance as the largest refinery in the world. 
In 1870, under John's leadership. the company rebranded itself to the "Standard Oil Company" 
of Ohio. But despite the refinery's seeming success. John was convinced trouble was brewing. 
He studied the increasing boom of oil wells across the nation and the steady fal! of oil prices. As 
John himself put it, “All sorts of people went into it: the butcher, the baker. and the candlestick 
maker began to refine oil.” 


Flagler 


In just a decade after the introduction of Cleveland's first oil refinery, the city saw а 
debilitating surplus in the refineries. By 1870. the refining surplus and demand was at a bleak 
ratio of 3:1. At the same time, the retail price of kerosene had been slashed in half. The profit 
margins were wearing thin, and before long, competition would drive him out of the game 
altogether. John knew that controlling just one cog of the machine wasn't nearly good enough — 
he needed to rule the entire oil industry. And that was exactly what he set out to accomplish. 


Naturally. the mounting pressure began to creep up on him. John faced many sleepless nights. 
tortured by the very real chance of the new business model's failure, but his determination did 
not waver. He couldn't stop now. The legend of Standard Oil was only beginning. 


Chapter 2: Building an Empire 


“If you want to succeed you should strike out on new paths, rather than travel the worn paths of 


accepted success.” — John D. Rockefeller 
“I can think of nothing less pleasurable than a life devoted to pleasure." — John D. Rockefeller 


John knew that the only way to gain the upper hand was to wipe out the competition. Going 
hand in hand with the rise of the railroad system across the country, he knew that businesses 
would be actively hunting for refineries with the lowest transportation costs. In 1871, the 
Standard Oil Company joined forces with the railroads. 


The hush-hush partnership, which was spearheaded by the president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Tom Scott, was known as the South Improvement Company. Standard Oil, along with 
a select group of other players in the oil refining business, guaranteed the railroads vast and 
regular quantities of shipment cach time. In exchange. they were given huge discounts in 
transportation fees that lefl their competitors scratching their heads. 


Scott 


With the SIC in place, the protected refineries were able to escape the price cuts of oil, as well 
as regain their profits from the altered freight fees. The secret pact ensured that railroad 
companies, though now with increased rates, would issue rebates (partial refunds) to the 
members of the SIC. Another bonus rewarded to the SIC refineries were the "drawbacks" that 
came from the difference independent companies paid for the spiked freight fees. 


As John had expected. the location of the Standard Oil Company proved its worth. Being in the 
central of Cleveland, the company was connected to all 3 of the major railroads – the 
Pennsylvania, the Erie, and the New York Central. As their competitors engaged in venomous 
price wars, Standard Oil's profits were sitting pretty. 


The second of Standard Oil's secret alliances was known as the Pittsburgh Plan. The devious 
plan was an agreement concocted between major producers and refineries to jack up the oil costs. 
In the beginning of the 1870s. the market was marked by high crude prices, which came as a 
conscquence of low crude supply and an overflow in refinery capacity. The market took a hit, 
secing prices drop to $3.50 a barrel. The major oil producers were feeling the heat of their 
dwindling profits. and sought out a way to reverse the pattem. 


As a result, the participants of the Pittsburgh Plan agreed to restrict production and inflate the 
prices. Major refineries promised to buy oil at the new premium price of 5 bucks a barrel. 
whereas producers held up their end by stifling production. Unwitting rival companies and 
consumers had no choice but to abide by the rules of the new market. 


In 1872. under the guidance of the gusty 33-year-old Rockefeller, Standard Oil used the 
increased profits to buy out their competitors. This led to the world's first monopoly. The 1872 
takeover was so hostile. those on the sidelines called the rampage “The Cleveland Massacre.” 


John was not satisfied by simply keeping the company's head above water, nor did he want 10 
wait for the sluggish downtum to bankrupt the other refineries. The first step had already been 
completed. The 1870 merging of Rockefeller. Andrews. and Flagler into Standard Oil made the 
single company an unshakable powerhouse. Standard Oil was now home to their own barrel 
making facility and an enormous range of tank cars. boats, and warehouses along the east coast. 
Standard Oil's Cleveland operation alone accounted for up to 10% of the nation's capacity. In 
January of 1872, John broke up a few pieces of stock and distributed shares among elite 
shareholders. which bumped up Standard Oil's capital to $2.5 million. With the swell in capital. 
John was confident that the company was ready to begin the acquisitions. 


The first name on John's list was that of his biggest competitor ~ Clark, Payne, and Company. 
After a bout of coaxing. the company finally agreed to sell out to Standard at a price of $400.000 
($11.4 million today). John honed in on the talents and information of Colonel Oliver H. Payne. 
one of the founders. Ме later persuaded Payne to join the board as an executive at Standard Oil. 
Executives described John's pitch as practically fool-proof: “You see, this scheme is bound to 
work. It means an absolute control by us of the oil business. There is no chance for anyone 
outside.” 


Payne 


This seemingly gentle tactic would become a trend in Standard Oil's acquisitions. John 
approached companies, large. medium. and small. phrasing the deals as a chance at "partnership, 
brotherhood. and cooperation." Standard Oil staff were also trained to sell the same pitch, 
assuring hesitant companies that it would bc “for their own good." John offered them shares of 
Standard Oil stock as compensation and ofen invited executives to join the Standard Oi! panel. 
These executives would then be used to spy on his other competitors. and would give John a 
heads up when other deals were being hatched without his knowledge. 


J 


On the other hand, those who refused to sel! to Standard Oil would be given a "good sweating" 
before negotiation. To turn up the fire, John exercised a series of ethically debatable power plays 
to make them change their minds. If he wanted, he could create a sudden shortage of railroad oil 
tanks, disrupting the transportation of his competitors’ stocks. 1f he pleased. he could go out and 
clean out the stock of all barre! making companies, so his competitors would have nowhere to 


store or ship their products. If he was feeling extra petty, he was known to buy out all the supply 
of chemicals necessary for refining oil. His brother, William Jr., bluntly characterized the period 
as one of “war or peace." 


In just a span of 6 weeks, between February and March of 1872, Standard Oil had purchased 
21 of the 26 oil refineries in Cleveland. Major leading players in the oil industry, including 
Bishop and Heisel: Fawcett and Critchley; and Alexander, Scoficld. and Company. were no 
more. 6 of these refineries were bought out in the middlc of an astounding 48-hour period. In a 
later interview. when John was asked about what it was that drove him to push for Standard Oil's 
continuous growth, he replied, “Having been endowed with the gifi I possess. | believe it's my 
duty to make money and to use the money І make for the good." 


By the end of the takeover, Standard Oil stock accounted for 40% of the nation's rail cargo. 
Before The Cleveland Massacre. virtually nothing was known about monopolies. which ensured 
that Standard Oil's aggression in the market forever changed the face of modem American 
capitalism. 


Chapter 3: Rumors, Baeklash, & New Enemies 
“Competition is a sin.” – John D. Rockefeller 


“Во you know the only thing that gives me pleasure? It's to see my dividends coming in." — 
John D. Rockefeller 


Гей in the dark, the SIC's rival companies were aghast. and understandably outraged. 
Independent businessmen began to buzz with gossip. with one common word rolling out of their 
disgruntled lips — "conspiracy." They were getting battered by the market. and something had to 
be done about it. 


Just a few months after Standard Oil's acquisition spree. an independent businessman galloped 
into town on the back of his horse, and he was furious. He knocked on the doors of his fellow 
small fries. As they rallied out front, the florid-faced man announced that the Southern 
Improvement Company had found a way to be exempt from the absurd freight rates. The crowd 
erupted in shocked gasps and cries of anger. Most of them had never even heard of such a 
company. 


Now that the people's suspicions had been solidified, ihe non-members of the SIC were ready 
to raise hell. Independent business owners Henry Hutileston Rogers and Charles Pratt and 
Company led the protests, building a raging mob of stiffed businessmen and their employces. 
They took to the streets for weeks, obstructing traffic with signs and banners. “Down with thc 
conspirators!" one sign exclaimed. Other banners encouraged others to stand strong as one — 
“Don't give up the ship!" The rhythmic trudge of the marching mob and their fierce chants filled 
the air. carrying on from one town to the other. "No compromise! No compromise! No 


compromise!” 


Rogers 


Soon. the Standard Oi] Company. along with its father. John D. Rockefeller. had become the 
people's villain. The media showered Standard Oil with nicknames that were less than flattering. 
Some called them “The Great Anaconda." Others were more poetic. labeling them "The 40 
Thieves.” A few simply referred to the entity as “The Monster." 


John would eam his own set of nicknames from the scornful public. His devotion to his 
religion would be mocked by his critics. They called him "St. John." or "St. John the Baptist." 
Others called the man “The Mephistopheles of Cleveland.” 


Standard Oil also became a running theme for political cartoonists. Udo Keppler of Puck 
magazine was one of those daring artists. His work, entitled “Next!,” featured a color depiction 
of the Standard Oil octopus. The scowling refinery-octopus hybrid reached out across the United 
States, strangling the White House, government buildings. and small businesses with its 
tentacles. Keppler's cartoon encouraged citizens not to fear. but to fight the oil dominance. 


Other cartoonists decided to attack the man behind it all himself. Another Puck cartoon, "King 
of the World." showed a caricature-style John standing on top of Standard Oil. His tiny body is 
fitted in a fancy tunic, tights, and a cape stitched with dollar signs. On top of his head is a 
massive crown, decorated with the 4 railroads, his company, and topped with another dollar sign 
omament. 


Yet another trope featured John's head attached to а python's. His ears were comically enlarged 
and his mouth stretched open to reveal a slimy, forked tongue. A tin man soldier wearing a barrel 
as armor stood in front of him, wielding a spear. Behind him. the end of his long tail wound 
across a city devastated by flames and fogs of smoke. 


An early 20% century political cartoon of President Roosevelt taking on Standard Oil 


(depicted as a hydra) 


Rockefeller depicted as an industrial emperor in a 1901 cartoon 


One of the most destructive blows from the media came from the lengthy publication in the 
Atlantic Monthly. The article was sensationally entitled, "Story of a Great Monopoly." The 
journalist, Henry Demarest Lloyd, was a progressive political activist. His dissection of the 
shady practices at Standard Oil was an instant hit. Lloyd lamented, “The costliness, the delays, 
and the technicalities of our law amount to a denial of justice that is eating deep into the hearts of 
the people. Only the rich can get justice; only the poor can escape it.” He went on to include 
another stark message, “In less than an ordinary span of a lifetime, our railroads have brought 
upon us the worst labor disturbance, the greatest of monopolies, and the most formidable 


combination of money and brains that ever overshadowed a state." A few years later, he 
published a full-length book centered on Standard Oil titled Wealth Against Commonwealth. 


The independent oil businesses began to fight back. Oil producers ceased trade with all 
refineries linked to the SIC. effective immediately. Standard Oil and the SIC members took a 
direct hit from the embargo. Towards the end of April of 1872, The Tycoons reported that up 10 
5.000 refinery workers in Cleveland had been laid off. 


Rockefeller in 1872 


The voices of the masses could no longer be ignored. When the authorities finally stepped in to 
investigate and found the unethical rebates and preferential treatment railroads were to give to 
the SIC members. the courts intervened. Congress lambasted the South Improvement Scheme. 
They declared, “Тһе South Improvement Company is the most enormous and most daring of all 
the conspirations that a free country had ever seen." The SIC's charter was repealed by 
Pennsylvania legislature, and the group was forced to dismantle. 


While the ex-members of the SIC deflated, John kept his cool. Even with the disbanding of the 
SIC, Standard Oil continued to pester the railroads for rebates. When the companies fought back, 


John greased them by threatening to switch to another provider. The railroads had no choice but 
to comply, and vowed to keep silent about their under-the-table transactions, John knew it, and 
they knew it – they could not afford to let this mammoth of a corporation slip from their fingers. 
4 v У 

Ta John's naysayers, һе displayed a vencer of calm and composure. In an interview conducted 
decades later, he defended himself by saying. “There is so much false pretense in all this talk. 
about rebates! So much of the clamor against rebates and drawbacks came from people who 
knew nothing about business... Who is entitled to better rebates from a railroad, those who give it 
for transportation 5.000 barrels a day, or those who give 500 barrels, or 50 barrels?" ‘ 


As for those who criticized his 6-week acquisitions, pointing out that they had been bought at 
a fraction of the company's original construction costs. John brushed them off, too. According to 
John, a company's reputation or client lists becomes worthless when the company is failing. As a 
matter of fact, he believed that he had been too generous and had overpaid for many of those 
failing companies. Lastly, he affirmed that he had never been “so short-sighted as to antagonize 
these very men whom were very eager to have come into a close and profitable relationship with 
[Standard ОН 


Meanwhile, Standard Oil only continued to flourish. By 1877, Standard Oil controlled up to 
90% of the country's refined oil. 2 years later, at just 40 years of age, John D. Rockefeller's name 
joined the ranks of the 20 richest men in the United States. Throughout the mid- 1880s, Standard 
Oil ventured overseas and welcomed new clients in Western Europe and Asia. Soon, they were 
selling more oil abroad than they were in the United States. 


Chapter 4: Behind the Scenes of the Standard Oil Trust 
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"Good management consists in showing average people how to do the work of superior 
people." — John D. Rockefeller 


Unsurprisingly. John ran a tight ship. At Standard Oil. mum was the word. Employees were 
instructed to keep the operations under wraps. A judicial hearing from the Hepburn Committee, 
who oversaw and regulated railroads. declared in an 1880 report that representatives and 
associates of Standard Oil were guarded and unresponsive. The employees were uncooperative 
and often stalled by challenging the validity of the committee's hearings. Others merely ditched 
the hearings altogether. Those that reluctantly attended the hearings were described as 
"disdainful" and often retorted with “condescending” replies on the stand. It was as if the 
employees felt they were untouchable. immune to the law. 


The employees at Standard Oil followed by example. John was described as cold and most 
unapproachable by the media, regularly dismissing them with a grunt of "No comment." John 
had paved a wall of secrecy around him and his beloved company. and that wall wasn't 
crumbling any time soon. 


Those around John were simultaneously fixated and frightened by the man. He strolled the 


streets, keeping to himself, sporting a neat nest of dark hair, simple suits, and a thick mustache 
that devoured his lips. Outsiders had never heard him speak. How could this meek-looking man 
be the source of such — as the public believed — evil? 


John was so strict about his company’s privacy that he distributed a cipher manual to his 
employees. He assigned the name “Chowder” for himself, and “Chrism” or "Occult" for his 
brother. William, Jr. Standard Oil was to be referred to as either "Club" or "Napoleon." Different 
names were given to both associates and competitors, such as “Clod™ for the South Shore Line, 
or "Clover" for “Springfield.” 


Information about competing companies, both speculated and confirmed, was communicated 
10 employees and associates in secret code. If they wanted to push for higher prices, they would 
simply say "Dover." If the board wanted to dissuade trades due to lack of funding, the word 
"Vesper" would be passed around. Even numbers were assigned names. In Standard Oil speak, 
100,000 was a “Cupola.” 


With the new cipher system in order, those on the outside had no way of knowing which 
companies were in bed with Standard Oil. At the same time, Standard Oil continued to undercut 
their competitors and buff up their distribution system, which simplified delivery and sales. As 
outsiders blindly speculated, the growth of Standard Oil seemed to be unstoppable. John was 
more resolute than ever. He proclaimed, "The day of combination is here to stay. Individualism 
has gone, never to return." 


John was unhappy about a law that prohibited the combination of business operations in 
different states. Up until 1881. the 40 companies controlled by Standard Oil and their partners 
were nothing but a cluttered alliance glued together by a cross-holding of shares. To remedy 
John's headaches, Samuel Dodd, one of Standard Oil's lawyers, suggested they unite the 40 
companies in a trust. 


Dodd 


Once again, the Standard Oil Trust operated in secrecy, In 1882, stockholders in all 40 
companies, encompassing refining, extracting, wading, and retail, were asked to trade in their 
shares to 9 trustees. As compensation, the shareholders were given certificates of the Standard 
Oil Trust. The 9 trustees would become the board of directors, overseeing and handling 
operations for all the companies in one combined system. Dividends would then be distributed to 
the trust's shareholders. 


With the help of the trust's funds, Standard Oil relocated from Cleveland to Wall Street in 
1885. Their new home sat on 26 Broadway, running from Broadway to New Street in Manhattan. 
Architect Francis H. Kimball designed the grand 10-story building, stretching it out 86-feet wide. 
He constructed the Renaissance-Revival inspired structure with red brick and white granite. 


26 Broadway in 1930 


Passersby marveled at the handsome new fortress looming over Wall Street. Not only were the 
people taken by the corporation's impressive exterior. people from all around the world began to 
flock to the new headquarters. Important executives milled in and out of the building. conducting 
mysterious meetings behind the closed doors. 


1: appeared that John had found a loophole in the system, successfully skirting the pesky law. 
The Standard Oil Trust. as many put it. became "the corporation of corporations." What started 


` 


as a single, small refinery had evolved into the first multinational corporation in the world, and 
regardless of the public outcry, in just 2 decades Standard Oil had successfully squashed the 
prices of kerosene from 23 cents a gallon to 7 cents, Clients and consumers had also noted a 
drastic improvement in the quality of Standard Oil praducts. It was what he had always dreamed 
of — total command of his burgeoning oi! empire. 


The model for the Standard Oil Trust went on to spawn dozens of copycats — between 1898 
and 1902, 198 trusts in coal, sugar, lumber, and other companies were established. 


Chapter 5: Suspicions, Speculations, & Sabotage 
“The only question with wealth is what do you do with it?” — John D. Rockefeller 


"Next to doing the right thing, the most important thing is to let people know you are doing 
the right thing." — John D. Rockefeller 


As much as John had hoped to coast by under the radar, his millionaire status and the immense 
power of his corporation made it impossible. Like his wealth, the hearings, attempted lawsuits, 
and media frenzy continued to quickly escalate, and the courts began to summon John 
personally, forcing him to step into the spotlight. 


But as one lawyer after the next called him to the stand, John infuriated the prosecution with 
scripted replies. When interrogated about his prior involvement with SIC and his current links 
with companies in states across the nation, his only response was, “Not to my recollection.” 
When he was grilled about receiving information through unscrupulous means, he coolly stated, 
“I cannot say exactly." At times, he teased authorities with vague replies such as “I think so; I 
cannot be positive.” He refused to speak without proper documentation, asserting that without 
the presence of counsel, he would not be talking. He blamed his obscure answers on his “hazy” 
memory. 


Naturally, with the Standard Oil empire now in full bloom, Standard Oil's reputation among the 
outsiders only worsened. One reporter went so far as to call the headquarters “а cave for pirates” 
and “a den for the cutthroats of commerce.” which was met with a chorus of agreements from the 
public. Fully aware of the growing animosity towards his corporation, John amped up the 
security, to the extent that reporters who managed to sneak past the security guards were 
disappointed to find the special locks John had installed on every thick, soundproof door in the 
building. Only the Standard Oil staff knew how to open these rigged locks. One had to twist the 
rim of the doorknob with their thumb and forefinger. and give it a little jiggle before turning the 
knob completely. Reporters looking for the inside scoop were occasionally caught by roaming 
security guards while they were trapped between doors. 


While there were those who were itching to get their hands on John to serve him a dose of 
street justice, others began appealing to his sense of humanity. They came at him in droves, 


ambushing him on a daily basis on the streets or through mail. Up to 60.000 letters were shooting 
in through the slot of John's mailbox every month. begging him for loans and handouts. The 
crowds worsened through timc. Throngs of people gathered outside the Standard Oil building 
and began accosting John whenever he was scen in public. Poor families pushed their sickly and 
skeletal children to the front of the crowd. It was the first sight that greeted John as he entered 
and left his office every day. 


By 1889. 50-year-old John had accumulated a personal net worth of $40 million. There had 
never been a greater need to protcct his family and fortune. He slept with a revolver and started 
to pack heat in public. warding off potential thieves and dodgy characters. Bodyguards were 
posted outside his home, and an extra batch of security guards was hired for the Standard Oil 
offices. Special detectives were added to the company roster as well. whose jobs were to ensure 
that vital business information remained within the walls of the Standard Oil building. John was 
quoted on defending his secrecy to his wife by telling her, “Please say nothing: only you know 
your husband will stand by and stick to the right. A man who succeeds in life must sometimes go 
against the current... I feel pleasantly even towards those who have misused me. and will try and 
not allow all this noise and bluster to cause me to yield to any vital point." 


By the time America entered the last 2 decades of the 19^ century, Standard Oil was ruling the 
oil market with an iron, dictator-like fist. Standard Oil sealed off ports and loading docks and had 
the power to multiply switching and dock charges. making it extremely difficult not to do 
business with them. Small businesses were terrified of getting on the corporation's bad side. An 
unnamed independent dealer complained to a reporter. “If I get a barrel of oil out of Buffalo. 1 
have to sneak it out." He claimed that he would be tumed down at public docks. as they were "all 
afraid of offending the Standard Oil Company." 


With that in mind, sabotage from Standard Oil competitors only seemed natural. and 
eventually, competitors wised up. They scrambled over one another to fight for openings in the 
market Standard Oil had not vet filled. Standard Oil's biggest competitor, however, would come 
in the form of the Russian oil market. During this period. the American oil market had landed 
themselves in boiling-hot water. Oil in the United States had become an endangered resource. 
with America's oil production plunging 32 percent. now controlling only 53 of the world's 
market. Standard Oil. though still at the top of the tier, was beginning to worry. 


Russian oil producers were showing their dominance in the world market. What they offered 
began to look more appetizing to prospective clients. Their oil was produced at a more 
centralized location, which gave them better access to European and Asian markets. Better yet. 
their wells were averaging production of up to 280 barrels a day. This starkly eclipsed the 
production of American companies, which were averaging 4.5 barrels on a good day due to the 
oil drought. 


Across the Atlantic was a man named Robert Nobel. the Swedish counterpart of the powerful 


American oil baron. Hc had purchased an oil refinery of his own in Baku. Azerbaijan, back in 
1876. ilis refinery, which lived by the shore of the glittering Caspian Sea, was able to chum out 
better quality oil at lower prices. Unfortunately, Nobel was unable to squeeze in 10 European or 
American markets, The one thing standing in his way? Standard Oil. 


Nobel, along with other European-based competitors, formulated a plan, They began to send 
out botched batches of tainted. low-quality oil. and marketed them under the Standard Oil name. 
Confused consumers turned to Standard Oil for answers, but John had scen the sabotage coming, 
and he had been plotting his retaliation all along. 


Nobel 


In 1885, drillers stumbled upon an oil pool in the outskirts of Lima, Ohio. The thrilled 
prospectors inched іп for a closer look, only to be hit by the putrid stench of rotting eggs. The 


prospectors' excitement dissipated; the oil had a sulfur base, and thet was a no-go. Not only was 
the stench so strong, it was almost tangible, and kerosene byproducts generated from the 
sulfurous oi] would create too much soot for oil lamps. In other words, the oil was worthless. 
Defeated. the drillers packed up and cleared out of the area. 


Oil producers. refineries, and customers shunned the “worthless” oil — all but John. To John, hc 
saw a pool that brimmed with opportunity, and he wanted a closer look. Of course, even his own 
partners at Standard Oil refused to fund the project. For this, John dug deep into his personal 
finances and shelled out the funds on his own. 


In a move that bewildered those around him, John purchased the leases to over 40 million 
barrels of the shoddy sulfur oil. The barrels were stored in huge tank farms Standard Oil built 
close to the Lima region. Then. John hired Dr. Herman Frasch and sent him to work. It would 
take years and millions going down the drain before the chemist would make a breakthrough, but 
John stayed patient. Finally, Frasch devised a way to remove the sulfur from the oil with copper 
oxides. In the process, Frasch had discovered a greener means to manufacture their own sulfuric 
acid. which came handy in the purification process. What was more, the technology could be 
used over and over again. 


Frasch 


John also assembled a strong fleet of tanker ships and sent out a new team of chemists to 
squeeze more products out of their newfound technology. Less iron was used for the barrel 
hoops. Waste from oil and coal were now used to power the Standard Oil refineries. 


Standard Oil chemists continued to find even more ways to make fuel out of discarded 
leftovers and what others regarded as “waste.” The new fuels had improved purification levels 
and had even climbed up a notch quality-wise. And so, Standard Oil took its new product to 
market, 


They made their rounds, selling higher-quality ой and underselling the Russians. Standard Oil 
now sold their product at just a smidge over 5 cents a gallon. It was an offer any sane client 


wouldn't be able to refuse. Although this meant that Standard Oi] was making less in profit, John 
saw the bigger picture. His clients' faiths had been restored in Standard Oil. and that was a price 
he was willing to pay. From 1882-1891. Standard Oil slowly reeled in the rest of the world 
market, taking up 60% of the global oil industry. Most of this percentage had been snatched right 
out of the Russians' hands. 


Chapter 6: The Philanthropic Age 


7] believe it is a religious duty to get all the money you can, fairly and honestly; to keep all you 
can. and to give away all you can." ~ John D. Rockefeller 


Rockefeller in 1885 


As the years passed, all the antagonistic sentiments surrounding John and his family started to 
take a tall on him. A pious man of Baptist Christian faith, he believed his fortune to be a blessing 
from above. The donations he had made to his church and several other charities in the past were 
not enough. It was time to steer his focus towards something more — not just give back, but to 


make a difference. % 


While there were those whose skin crawled at the mention of the Rockefeller name, those who 
knew John described him as a generous man. Still, he was a meticulous one, having brought his 
ledger-habit well into adulthood, and he wanted every penny spent to count. In 1891, John hired 
an American baptist minister, Rev. Frederick Gates. as his philanthropic advisor. 


Gates 


John had a vision to reshape society with his immense wealth, and he needed the reverend by 


his sidc to help him see it through. He wanted to take his good deeds a step further. Rather than 
just opening another ward for a crippling disease, he wanted to find a cure for the crippling 
disease. 


John looked into organizing his charities, exploring the fields of education and scientific 
research. He created the Rockefeller Foundation. pouring $100 million of his own clams into the 
starting capital. The foundation operated in similar fashion to Standard Oil. The best men were 
handpicked for the jobs and were given the freedom to accomplish the job as they saw fit. These 
trustees were allowed access to the capital and the interest to promote or advance the projccts 
they truly believed in. The team worked day and night to further research — none of their own - 
in a variety of fields, from natural and medical sciences, to public health. By 1934, John had 
personally poured close to $184 million into the booming foundation. 


The General Education Board. as well as the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research. werc 2 
other foundations John founded. Gifts of around $2 to 4 million each were presented to 
prestigious universities across the country. This included Washington University. Vanderbilt, 
and Johns Hopkins. In 1920, he chipped in an extra $20 million to the General Education Board 
to be used in the United States for the next 50 years. 


Apart from his donations, John teamed up with the American Baptist Education Society and 
established the University of Chicago. The esteemed university continues to stand as onc of the 
finest schools in thc Midwest. its ranking comparable to those in the Ivy League. Allegedly. John 
had hailed the decision as "the best investment [he'd] ever made." 


In loving memory of his wife, John founded what was known as the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. The funding in this foundation was dedicated to the causes his feminist 
wife had fought for, including research and schools that would benefit women and children. 

Back in 1881. a small Baptist women's organization opened a college for freed black women 
called the Atlanta Female Baptist Seminary. It was the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial that 
funneled millions in donations to the college, aiding with much-needed repairs and expanding 
the staff and resources. In 1883, the school took a new name as a tribute to John's late wife — 
Spelman College. 


All the while, it was Reverend Gates who continuously lit the fire under John. He warned him. 
“Mr. Rockefeller. your fortune is rolling up like an avalanche. You must distribute it. faster than 
it grows. If you do not, it will crush you, and your children. and your children's children." A 
1937 article from The New York Times reported that John D. Rockefeller had donated 
$530,853.632 in his lifetime. 


John had hoped that riding this new wave of philanthropy would be enough to rebuild his 
reputation in the community. And though more have begun to warm up to the Rockefellers and 
Standard Oil, the pressure of giving his money away was creeping up on him. Soon, the 


mounting stress and his age grew to be too much for him. 


John fel! ill and was bedridden for days from chronic stomach pain. He recovered, but decided 
to take a small break from work. He loaded up his coach with a few suitcases and headed to 
Forest Hill. In the comfort and solitude of his Ohio summer home, he began his road to recovery. 
He made an effort to work and exercise outdoors. surrounding himself with the gorgeous lakes, 
vibrant green fields, and the crisp open air. He tweaked his dietary habits. He began to eat fresh, 
home-cooked meals 3 times a day. With his new routine, John had revitalized himself, gaining 
15-Ibs by the end of summer. 


The short stint away from work seduced John into thoughts of retirement. and these flirtatious 
thoughts eventually turned into reality. In 1897. John retired from the daily operations of 
Standard Oil. He was 58. The keys to the kingdom were passed onto his only son - John David 
Rockefeller. Jr. 


Rockefeller, Jr. 


Chapter 7: Junior Takes the Lead 
“Му mother and father raised but one question: is it right, is it duty?" — John D. Rockefeller. Jr. 


Laura gave birth to her last of 5 children on January 29. 1874. Junior was bom in Cleveland, at 


ain 


his side to help him see it through. He wanted to take his good deeds a step further. Rather than 
just opening another ward for a crippling disease. he wanted to find a cure for the crippling 
disease. 


John looked into organizing his charities. exploring the fields of education and scientific 
research. He created the Rockefeller Foundation, pouring $100 million of his own clams into the 
starting capital. The foundation operated in similar fashion to Standard Oil. The best men were 
handpicked for the jobs and were given the freedom to accomplish the job as they saw fit. These 
trustees were allowed access to the capital and the interest to promote or advance the projects 
they truly believed in. The team worked day and night to further research — none of their own - 
in a variety of fields, from natural and medical sciences, to public health. By 1934, John had 
personally poured close to $184 million into the booming foundation. 


The General Education Board. as well as the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research. were 2 
other foundations John founded. Gifls of around $2 to 4 million each were presented to 
prestigious universities across the country. This included Washington University. Vanderbilt. 
and Johns Hopkins. In 1920. he chipped in an extra $20 million to the General Education Board 
to be used in the United States for the next 50 years. 


Apart from his donations, John teamed up with the American Baptist Education Society and 
established the University of Chicago. The esteemed university continues to stand as one of the 
finest schools in the Midwest its ranking comparable to those in the Ivy League. Allegedly. John 
had hailed the decision as “the best investment [he'd] ever made.” 


In loving memory of his wife, John founded what was known as the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. The funding in this foundation was dedicated to the causes his feminist 
wife had fought for. including research and schools that would benefit women and children. 
Back in 1881. a small Baptist women's organization opened a college for freed black women 
called the Atlanta Female Baptist Seminary. It was the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial that 
funneled millions in donations to the college. aiding with much-needed repairs and expanding 
the staff and resources. In 1883, the school took a new name as a tribute to John's late wife — 
Spelman College. 


All the while, it was Reverend Gates who continuously lit the fire under John. He warned him. 
“Mr. Rockefeller, your fortune is rolling up like an avalanche. You must distribute it. faster than 
it grows, If you do not, it will crush you, and your children. and your children's children.” A 
1937 article from The New York Times reported that John D. Rockefeller had donated 
$530,853.632 in his lifetime. 


John had hoped that riding this new wave of philanthropy would be enough to rebuild his 
reputation in the community. And though more have begun 1o warm up 10 the Rockefellers and 
Standard Oil. the pressure of giving his money away was creeping up on him. Soon, the 


mounting stress and his age grew to be too much for him. dria 
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John fell ill and was bedridden for days from chronic stomach pain. He recovered, but decidei 


to take a small break from work. He loaded up his coach with a few suitcases and headed to 
Forest Hill. In the comfort and solitude of his Ohio summer home. he began his road to recovery. 
He made an effort to work and exercise outdoors, surrounding himself with the gorgeous lakes, 
vibrant green fields, and the crisp open air. He tweaked his dietary habits. He began to eat fresh, 
home-cooked meals 3 times a day. With his new routine. John had revitalized himself, gaining 
15-Ibs by the end of summer. 


The short stint away from work seduced John into thoughts of retirement. and these flirtatious 
thoughts eventually turned into reality. In 1897, John retired from the daily operations of 
Standard Oil. He was 58. The keys to the kingdom were passed onto his only son — John David 
Rockefeller, Jr. 


Rockefeller, Jr. 


Chapter 7: Junior Takes the Lead 
“My mother and father raised but one question: is it right, is it duty?" — John D. Rockefeller. Jr. 


Laura gave birth to her last of 5 children on January 29, 1874. Junior was born in Cleveland, at 


a time when the Rockefeller name was seen to be both a blessing and a curse. And though he wa = 
bom to one of the richest families in all of America, John wanted his children acquainted with 


the value of the dollar as early as possible. 


At this point. John and Laura were still wary of their newfound wealth. They believed the best 
way to raise their children was to keep the lifestyle as simple and minimalistic as possible. John 
and Laura deviated from flamboyant clothes, jewelry. and excessive luxuries. The children 
shared toys and clothes, Junior wore his sisters’ old hand-me-downs until he turned 8. 


To the Rockefellers’ neighbors, John and Laura were exceptionally strict. One of Laura's old 
friends recalled her saying, “I am so glad my son has told me what he wants for Christmas, so 
now. it can be denied him." Like her husband, she wanted her children to remember that luxury 
was a privilege, something that had to be earned. 


Junior spent most of his childhood in the Rockefellers' Forest Hill estate. Their splendid 79- 
acre home was a palace to most, but inside, the mansion was barren. There was a bed for each 
member of the house, a sitting area, and a kitchen, with no signs of luxury, or as John put it, 
“pretension.” 


Junior, like his father, had to work for his allowance. His father bestowed upon him a ledger of 
his own. In his pocketbook, he scribbled down the list of chores he performed around the house. 
along with his compensation. When Junior wasn't in school, he would go around the house 
looking for repairs he could help with. Mending doors earned him 10 cents. Other menial tasks 
such as sharpening pencils or killing flies added an extra 2 cents each to his piggy bank. 

Lateness, misbehaving, or failing to pay a debt to his father would be punished by fines. 


As a child, Junior proved to be sweet and obedient, eager to do his parents' bidding. He was 
brought along to the Baptist Church, where he attended prayer meetings and religious groups 
without raising complaints. When Junior turned 10, he signed a solemn oath with the church. He 
promised, from then on and out, that he would abstain from cigarettes, liquor, and profanity. 


Even as a youngster, Junior knew that as John's only son, the burden of the family name, 
business, and legacy would one day rest on his shoulders. As Junior grew into his teenage years, 
the teen angst and the public view of his family began to consume him. Most taxing of all, his 
father was not only successful but also soon to go down as one of the wealthiest, most powerful 
men to have ever lived. Those shoes seemed nearly impossible to fill, so much so that before the 
age of 18. Junior had suffered 2 stress-related nervous breakdowns. 


In September of 1893, Junior enrolled in Brown University. In his first year, Junior continued 
to keep his ledger by his side, jotting down every single expense. His peers raised their eyebrows 
and often poked fun at him, but he went on to do his own washing and stitched up his own 
clothes. However, the longer Junior was away from home, he began to enjoy the college life, and 


he slowly detached himself from his rigid and religious upbringing. He was young and good- 
looking. His tall, lean stature, pointed chin, and dark, expressive brows set on the broad forehead 
he had inherited from his father was a hit with the young ladies. 


Junior joined his friends on their impromptu trips to the theater and sports games. Without the 
watchful eyes of John and Laura, Junior had once even indulged in a whole pack of cigarettes, 
What really had Laura clutching her bare neck, however, was when Junior learned to dance. 


In 1894, the 20-year-old sophomore met the love of his life at a house party in Providence, 
Rhode Island. Her name was Abby Aldrich, a slender, raven-haired beauty with enchanting dark 
eyes and a lovely smile. She was a socialite, well-versed in travel, arts, and literature, Junior was 
smitten. His future father-in-law, Nelson Aldrich, would later become the prime power broker 
for the Standard Oil Trust. 


Nelson Aldrich 


In 1897, just a year after Junior's graduation from Brown, he was put to work at Standard Oil. 
A few days before he was due to start, he penned a letter to his mother. An excerpt reads, “1 feel 
but little confidence in my ability to fill the position which is before me. But know that I am not 
afraid to work or do whatever is required of me, and with God's help, 1 will do my best." 


Junior spent his first weeks at Standard Oil lost and confused. He was given a desk and his own 
Office and given an easy chore to complete here and there. After the chores had been completed. 
he spent the rest of the day wandering the halls without an inkling of what to do. This was 
intentional. as John had wanted his son to learn how to find his own place and make himself 
useful for the company. 


Junior, whose primary goal had always been to please his father, did not questio 
instead put on his thinking cap. The bright-eyed and bushy-tailed 23-year-old was anxi 
show off his own grit and capability in the world of business. John had set aside a sign 
amount of money, in the 6 figures, for his son as a gift. a sum that Junior did not have 
back. Rather than spend it on a costly good time, Junior decided to try his hand at investi 
years later, Junior was approached by a Wall Street aficionado by the name of David Lamar, He 
set aside the menial chores, rolled up his sleeves, and took on the stock market. Unbeknownst to 
Junior, Lamar had fed him false rumors and deceptive "inside information." 


Running on a false lead on a leather trading account and under advice to trade on the margin, 
the inexperienced Junior lost over a million dollars. The debt he now owed far surpassed the 
already attractive sum he had started with. Junior was humiliated that he had fallen for what in 
hindsight seemed like an obvious trap, but he had no choice other than turning to his father with 
his tail between his legs. 


When John heard of the news, he exhibited no signs of rage. He was patient and understanding 
with his questions, never raising his voice once, and handed his son the full amount to cover the 
loss. Junior had taken a chance, and though he was burned, he had learned his first real lesson in 
business. Junior, on the other hand, was not so quick to forgive himself. He took ink to pad and 
wrote a passionate and heartfelt letter to his father, expressing his deep remorse and gratitude. 
Junior wrote, “I want to tell you again of my very deep appreciation of the generous, patient, and 
kindly way in which you have treated me during the anxiety and pressure which has been 
brought upon you this week largely through me... І would rather have had my right hand cut off 
than to have caused you this anxiety. My one thought and purpose since I came to this office has 
been to relieve you in every way possible of the burdens which you have carried for so long... 
This has been a hard lesson but it may help me to avoid harder ones in the future." 


On the one hand, seeing the torture Junior was putting himself through, John encouraged his 
son to take it easy. The last thing he wanted was for the fortune and empire he built to collapse 
around Junior. On the other, Laura urged her son to take control and meet the potential she 
believed he had in him. After all, as she repeatedly drilled into him, Junior was “the son of the 
king of kings, so you can never do what will dishonor your father, or be disloyal to the king.” 


In 1900, after nearly 6 years of courtship, Junior finally received his mother's blessing and 
asked Abby to marry him. The pair set the date a year later, on the 9" of October. Wedding 
invitations were mailed across the country, inviting family, friends, and members of the elite 
class to the regal ceremony. The wedding was held in the beautiful summer home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Aldrich in Warwick Neck, Rhode Island. The venue was set inside the tea bouse, an old- 
fashioned stone structure reminiscent of a European castle. Guests streamed into the newly 
renovated ballroom of the tea house, marveling at the marble pillars and high Gothic ceilings, 
painted with Renaissance art. 


At 11:30 sharp, Abby ambled down the aisle. All eyes were on her. The bride looked exquisite 
in a princess-cut gown made of ivory-white satin, a veil adorned with bright orange flowers. and 
a dainty bouquet of white orchids in her hands. After the 30-minute ceremony, the guests filed 
into the marquee connected to the tea house. There, they enjoyed a sumptuous break fast feast of 
broiled veal. roasted ham. elk steak. tea, coffee, and sweet cakes. After the wedding, the 
newlyweds honeymooned at the New York Plaza, then retreated to their Pocantico estate for a 
month. 


Junior and Abby's special day was one of the earliest versions of a Hollywood fairy tale 
wedding. The announcement of the exclusive wedding. though met with mixed reviews, became 
the “It” story. a sensation that dragged on for weeks. In an interview with David Rockefeller. 
Junior and Abby's son, he remembered how the media regarded his parents' marriage as the 
"union of the 2 most powerful families in America." Indeed, everyone was talking about it. 
"Beauty to Wed Wealth!," one headline screamed. Another mouthful read. "Son of the Richest 
Man in the World Gives Up Church and Goes in for Dancing to Win Miss Aldrich!" The 
Portsmouth Herald took a more tongue-in-cheek approach. They reported, "Reverend James 
Vose, who married the parents of the bride. performed the ceremony. and the future richest man 
in the world ceased to be the greatest catch in the world." 


Other reporters chose to cast their union in a negative light. One of the most boldly-worded of 
these articles coldly stated, “The chief exploiter of the American people is now closely allied by 
marriage, with the chief schemer." As the Rockefeller family expected, and feared, Junior and 
his new family were now inheriting their share of the bad press. 


The same year Junior and Abby got married, John was diagnosed with Alopecia. He began to 
shed. The process was slow, his immune system gradually attacking his hair follicles. The hair 
on his scalp fell out in clumps. His eyebrows began to lighten. Not long afler. John lost all his 
hair completely. 


Chapter 8: The Beginning of the End 


"And he calls his great organization a benefaction. and points to his church-going and charities 
as proof of his righteousness. This is supreme wrongdoing cloaked by religion. There is but one 
name for it — hypocrisy.” — Ida Tarbell on John D. Rockefeller 


Waters began to ripple in 1896, just in time for the presidential elections, Small business 
owners had no chance of making it on the market. As a matter of fact, they were being 
annihilated by the big boys. Kingpins of corporations ruled every industry. In the chemical field. 
there was Dupont. The railroads had been claimed by Gould and Vanderbilt. The steel industry 
was controlled by Andrew Carnegie of Carnegie Steel. J.P. Morgan had taken over Wall Street. 
And last but not least. there was Standard Oil, the anaconda of the oil industry. 


The people were challenging the new govemment for change. One expressed their pessimistic 
predictions to a reporter, “If we leave them, they will have followers, and in 50 years, a handful. 
of them will own the country.” Others reiterated their God-given right to own an independent 
business. Citizens called on the new government to take on the mighty corporations — 
particularly Standard Oil. 


On the one side, there was Republican William McKinley. 53-ycar-old McKinley marketed 
himself as an honorable and trustworthy man, a former governor of Ohio and a veteran who had 
served with distinction in the American Civil War. His opposing candidate was Democrat 
William Jennings Bryan. Bryan. 17 years McKinley's junior, was a Nebraskan politician who 
served 2 terms on the House of Representatives. 


McKinley 


McKinley appealed to the people by promising the growth of American prosperity. This, he 
believed, would be ensured by imposing high taxes and keeping the gold standard. He called this 
“sound money.” His opponent. Bryan. hearing the voices of the rural public, staunchly believed 
that the silver standard was the way to go. 


Bankers across the country loathed what they thought was Democratic “financial radicalism.” 
Converting the nation's currency to the silver standard. they believed. would not only put the 
railroads out of business but leave the economy in ruins. Standard Oil donated approximately 


$250.000 to McKinley's campaign. John would personally fork over another $2,500. Many other 
Corporate giants were said to have donated to the campaign, as well. 


With the overwhelming support from the public. particularly the rich and skilled middle-class 
workers, it was an easy win for McKinley. McKinley received 271 electoral votes to Bryan's 
176. He was sworn in as the 24" president of the United States on March 4, 1897. 


McKinley 


Apart from the new tariffs. McKinley vowed to reinforce the The Sherman Antitrust Act. The 
act, which had been named after Senator John Sherman. the ex-Secretary of the Treasury, was 
passed by President Benjamin Harrison on July 2, 1890. Under the act, which outlawed 
monopolies altogether and promoted fair competition in the marketplace, McKinley formed his 
own "trust-busting" club, known as the U.S. Industrial Commission on Trusts. Members of the 
board were instructed to regulate interstate commerce, as well as interrogate suspicious 
companies, and bring the bad businessmen to justice. Other than bringing in steel mogul, 
Andrew Carnegie, in for a few interrogations that seemed to lead nowhere, not much came from 
the new act 


As expected, McKinley's critics had a field day. In fact, he would go on to reap a trail of critics 
throughout his presidency. Many voiced their opinion on the president's corruption and the “For 


Sale" sign taped to his forehead. Even so, his popularity with the majority of the public granted 
him another win for a second term in 1901. Since his running mate, Vice President 

Garret Hobart, had died in office in 1899, he searched for a new running mate. Fate and advice 
from his peers led him to Theodore Roosevelt. 


Sadly, just half a year into McKinley's second term, he would meet his untimely demise. On 
September 6, 1901, a steel worker named Leon Czolgosz approached the president in the 
bustling atmosphere of the Pan-American Exposition. As McKinley extended his hand to the 
young man, Czolgosz lifted his revolver, cloaked in white cloth, and shot the president point- 
blank in the stomach. McKinley was rushed to the ER at once, but he developed gangrene and 
blood poisoning. He succumbed to his wounds and died a little over a week later. Czolgosz 
insisted in his confession, “I don't believe in the Republican form of government, and I don't 
believe we should have any rulers. It is right to kill them. I killed President McKinley because I 
done my duty." 


Theodore Roosevelt filled the post, stepping into office in the same year, and that was the year 
change truly arrived. Despite the fact that Roosevelt had been born into an educated and well-to- 
do family, his father had raised him to value hard work, and above all, “fair play." He had seen 
how corporate superstars, such as the likes of Standard Oil and J.P. Morgan, had been 
suffocating the market. The new president pledged to put this all to an end, once and for all. 


J.P. Morgan 


In 1901. the Sherman Antitrust Act had already becn in effect for over a decade. The act was 
potent but fearful politicians dared not to touch the industry sharks. Enter Teddy the Trust- 
Buster. Roosevelt set his sights on one of the biggest fishes in the pond — Jahn Pierpont Morgan. 
The Wall Street magnate owned a behemoth of a railroad trust called the Northern Securities 
Company. which manned the 3 major railroads that ran from Chicago to the Pacific Northwest. 
The independent businesses in this sector were dropping like flies. 


With the aid of Roosevelt's Bureau of Corporations. Attorney Genera! Philander Knox filed an 
antitrust lawsuit against the Northern Securities Company. The lawsuit limited the trust's trade 
by strictly regulating the railroad traffic between Chicago and the Northwest. Morgan and his 
associates fought back and made pleas for leniency to Roosevelt and his advisor, Mark Hanna. 


Knox | 


Roosevelt wouldn't hear of it. The blood-sucking trust needed to be made an example of. 2 
years later, in 1904, the Supreme Court justices voted in favor of the government. 5 to 4, and just 
like that, the Northern Securities Company ceased to exist. Morgan took his disdain for the 
president to the press. Morgan called Roosevelt ruthless and "ungentlemanly" for causing such а 
stir in the media, accusing the president of tamishing his name and reputation, 


The breakup of the NSC proved to be a major triumph, one that made Roosevelt soar in 
popularity among the average working class in the country. The remaining trusts across the 
country flinched at the news. Roosevelt meant business, and he was coming for them. 


With the NSC victory under Roosevelt's belt, it was time to move on to the next name on his 
trust-busting hit list — Standard Oil. The government decided to take another crack at the 
Standard Oil conundrum in 1901. Junior and Abby's “extravagant” marriage, and by association, 
Standard Oil, were feeling the pressures of public scrutiny. The voice that rang loudest over the 
ruckus was that of Ida Minerva Tarbell's, one of the editors of McClure's Magazine. 


Tarbell 


To Ida. the name "Standard Oil" was all too familiar. and it put a bitter taste in her mouth, 
Having witnessed how the oil Goliath slaughtered hardworking small businesses firsthand, she 
was committed to unveiling the harrowing truth of the merciless monopoly to thc public. She 
needed to investigate. 


Ida was one of those who felt the brunt of Standard Oil's sudden growth spurt. She was just |4 
at the peak of the Cleveland Massacre. Her father, Frank Tarbell, owned one of the many 
independent oil companies in Venango County. Pennsylvania. His refinery was small. but 
steadily growing. which caught the eye of the then 32-year-old John D. Rockefeller, Sr. The 
flattery, however, quickly turned sour when her father realized he had been handed a sugar- 
coated ultimatum. He could sell his business, or he could keep his business and his integrity. 
only to face almost certain obliteration in the market. 


When word spread about the South Improvement Company. her father, along with other 
enraged businessmen, joined the protest. They attended anti-monopoly meetings religiously — 
with many turning violent — raided the carriages of SIC oil cars, and did everything they could to 
raise awareness. Alas, the dismantling of the SIC seemed as fruitless as it was help: 22 of 
Standard Oil's 26 competitors in Cleveland had already been purchased. 


John allegedly told his competitors, “Take Standard Oil stock, and your family will never = 
know want." He hadn't lied — those that took him up on his advice were knee-deep inriches. — 
However, Ida's father was not one of them. He resisted and fought for a spot on the market, but ~ 
there was no room for him. Debts slowly began to stack up, and with it. incapacitating stress. His 
business partner took his own life. and his depression intensified. The Tarbell family was left 
with no choice but to mortgage their home to pay off their debts. In Ida's own words, “There was 


not a lazy bone in the organization, not an incompetent hand or stupid head. But [Standard Oil] 
had never played fair, and that ruined their greatness for me." 


Ida began her rescarch with another independent businessman, Henry H. Rogers. In the last 25 
years. Rogers had been one of John's right-hand men at Standard Oil. Oblivious to the direction 
of Ida's next piece, Rogers welcomed her with open arms, even reaching out to her through his 
close friend. the celebrated Mark Twain. He invited Ida into his home for dinner. where he talked 
freely about his experience at Standard Oil. He was so comfortable with her that he gave her an 
in-depth explanation on how the drawbacks worked at Standard Oil, as well as giving her a peek 
at the company's confidential documents. 


Rogers would give Ida her next lead. setting up an interview with John's partner. Henry 
Flagler. Much to Ida's dismay. Flagler was nothing like the treasure trove of information Rogers 
had been. Flagler switched the subject whenever Ida brought up Standard Oil or the SIC. Instead, 
he rambled on with story after story about “how the Lord had prospered him.” 


Ida published the first of what would become a 19-part exposé іп McClure's in 1902. Along 
with her co-collaborators, Lincoln Steffens and Ray Stannard Baker. they called their piece “Тһе 
History of Standard Oil Company." The series would last until 1904, where it was then published 
as a book. The exposé delved into the ultra-secretive inner workings of Standard Oil. She tore the 
company's “unethical” practices apart. analyzing them piece by piece. which were backed up by 
the confidential files Rogers had shown her and those she uncovered on her own. The piece 
roused the public's sympathy for the independent businessmen, captivated by the real-life drama 
unfolding under their noses. Other famous figures pitched into the discussion. When asked about 
John, the famed Russian writer Leo Tolstoy declared, "No honest man should work with him." 


Not only was the public riveted. impatiently waiting for the next piece of the saga. Ida and her 
fellow journalists had unknowingly created a new brand of journalism. They became known as 
*muckrakers," journalists who attacked and exposed corrupt institutions and businesses. Today. 
the more common term is "investigative journalism." Among the avid readers of the series was 
President Roosevelt. Throughout the publication of the series. he sent a string of letters to Ida, 
both commending her on her work and challenging her on areas he disagreed with. Meanwhile, 
more and more sources attacking Standard Oil trickled into the media frenzy. 


Ida's well-received saga ended with a 2-part character profile on the man who had birthed the 
corporation, none other than John himself. *A living mummy." she called him. She took note of 


Tarbell 


To Ida. the name “Standard Oil” was all too familiar. and it put a bitter taste in her mouth. 
Having witnessed how the oil Goliath slaughtered hardworking smal] businesses firsthand. she 


was committed to unveiling the harrowing truth of the merciless monopoly to the public. She 
needed to investigate. 


Ida was one of those who felt the brunt of Standard Oil's sudden growth spurt. She was just 14 
al the peak of the Cleveland Massacre. Her father. Frank Tarbell, owned one of the many 
independent oi! companies in Venango County. Pennsylvania. His refinery was small. but 
steadily growing. which caught the eye of the then 32-year-old John D. Rockefeller. Sr. The 
flattery. however. quickly tumed sour when her father realized he had been handed a sugar- 


coated ultimatum. He could sell his business, or he could keep his business and his integrity, 
only to face almost certain obliteration in the market. 


When word spread about the South improvement Company. her father. along with other 
enraged businessmen, joined the protest. They attended anti-monopoly meetings religiously — 
with many turning violent - raided the carriages of SIC oil cars, and did everything they could to 
raise awareness. Alas, the dismantling of the SIC seemed as fruitless as it was help: 22 of 
Standard Oil's 26 competitors in Cleveland had already been purchased. 


John allegedly told his competitors, “Таке Standard Oil stock, and your family will never =~ 
know want.” He hadn't lied ~ those that took him up on his advice were knec-deep in riches, 77 
However, Ida's father was not one of them. He rcsisted and fought for a spot on the market, but 
there was no room for him. Debts slowly began to stack up, and with it. incapacitating stress. His 
business partner took his own life, and his depression intensified. The Tarbell family was left - 
with no choice but to mortgage their home to pay off their debts. In Ida's own words, “There was 
not a lazy bone in the organization, not an incompetent hand or stupid head. But [Standard Oil] © 
had never played fair. and that ruined their greatness for me.” 


Ida began her research with another independent businessman, Henry H. Rogers. In the last 25 
years, Rogers had been one of John's right-hand men at Standard Oil. Oblivious to the direction 
of Ida's next piece, Rogers welcomed her with open arms. even reaching out to her through his 
close friend, the celebrated Mark Twain. He invited Ida into his home for dinner, where he talked 
freely about his experience at Standard Oil. He was so comfortable with her that he gave her an 
in-depth explanation on how the drawbacks worked at Standard Oil, as well as giving her a peek 
at the company's confidential documents. 


Rogers would give Ida her next lead, setting up an interview with John's partner, Henry 
Flagler. Much to Ida's dismay, Flagler was nothing like the treasure trove of information Rogers 
had been. Flagler switched the subject whenever Ida brought up Standard Oil or the SIC. Instead, 
he rambled on with story after story about “how the Lord had prospered him.” 


Ida published the first of what would become a 19-part exposé in McClure's in 1902. Along 
with her co-collaborators, Lincoln Steffens and Ray Stannard Baker. they called their piece “The 
History of Standard Oil Company.” The series would last until 1904, where it was then published 
as a book. The exposé delved into the ultra-secretive inner workings of Standard Oil. She tore the 
company's “unethical” practices apart. analyzing them piece by piece. which were backed up by 
the confidential files Rogers had shown her and those she uncovered on her own. The piece 
roused the public's sympathy for the independent businessmen. captivated by the real-life drama 
unfolding under their noses. Other famous figures pitched into the discussion. When asked about 
John, the famed Russian writer Leo Tolstoy declared. “No honest man should work with him.” 


Not only was the public riveted. impatiently waiting for the next piece of the saga, Ida and her 
fellow journalists had unknowingly created a new brand of journalism. They became known as 
“muckrakers.” journalists who attacked and exposed corrupt institutions and businesses. Today. 
the more common term is “investigative journalism." Among the avid readers of the series was 
President Roosevelt. Throughout the publication of the series. he sent a string of letters to Ida, 
both commending her on her work and challenging her on areas he disagreed with. Meanwhile. 
more and more sources allacking Standard Oil trickled into the media frenzy. 


Ida's well-received saga ended with a 2-part character profile on the man who had birthed the 
corporation, none other than John himself. “А living mummy.” she called him. She took note of 


his illness. She wrote, “There was ап awful age in his face, the oldest man I had ever seen.” She 
concluded the profile on a dark note: “Our national life on every side is distinctly poorer. uglicr, 
meaner, for the kind of influence he exercises.” 


From this, John and his family were inundated with a flood of hate mail and death threats from 
the public, At first, he carried on as usual throughout the publication of the series, refusing to 
address the hate. At this point, Ida's accusations were just that – accusations. Yet something 
about Ida's character profile on John had struck a chord. She had attacked not only his business 
ethics, but his personal appearance. She called him "leperous" and “hideous,” a walking, evil 
ghoul. John was stung by her descriptions, believing it unfair for her to poke fun at his illness. To 
those around him, he referred to her as "that poisonous woman." His representatives were never 
ta mention the name of “the misguided woman" around him. 


Chapter 9: The Big Breakup 

“I was early taught to work as well as play, 
My life has been one long, happy holiday; 
Full of work and full of play— 

1 dropped the worry on the way— 


And God was good to me everyday." — John D. Rockefeller 


John D. Rockefeller and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. in 1915 


A 1917 portrait of Rockefeller 


Just 4 years into John's short-lived retirement, the mountain of lawsuits and scandal encircling 
Standard Oil came crashing down on them. When the 19-part series ended, the federal 
government swooped in on Standard Oil. The monopoly was confronted with antitrust 
indicuments. Although John would bite the bullet and brave the storm, Junior was deeply 
conflicted. 


In 1909, the Department of Justice blasted Standard Oil with a federal antitrust lawsuit. 
Authorities listed the proven unethical business practices of Standard Oil. To start with, they 
brought up their preferential deals with the railroads, accusing them of restraining trade and 
manipulating the market. Their unfair control of pipelines was called into question. They were 


ree 


ripped apart for price-cutting and forcing the little man out of the market. 


There was no questioning Junior's loyalty to his beloved father, but here lay the vi 


the Standard Oil Trust. He made the decision instead to devote his time solely to contin 
father's philanthropic legacy. 


On Мау 15, 1911. American citizens awoke to a staggering headline. The Supreme Court had 
officially declared that Standard Oil was a monopoly. finding them guilty of causing 
“unreasonable restraint of inter-state commerce.” The court ordered the immediate dissolving of 
Standard Oil. 


As the story goes, John had been golfing with a Catholic priest, Father J.P. Lennon, in Kykuit, 
New York, when the decision was finalized. One of John's men scrambled uphill towards him, 
red-faced and dripping with sweat as he blurted the news. According to Lennon, John reacted, as 
he always did, with remarkable composure. John paused for a minute before turning to Lennon, 
asking him if he had any money. Startled, Lennon said no, and asked why he would ask such a 
thing. John responded simply. “Buy Standard Oil." 


More (еісһу grumblings surfaced when a newspaper headline announced, “Rockefeller Holds 
Fast To Oil Stocks!" It appeared that John had seen this coming. With the Supreme Court ruling, 
the individual companies under Standard Oil were now worth more than the single monopoly. 
The shares in the trust went through the roof. doubling and in some cases tripling in value. 
Money continued to roll in, so much so that John became known as the man with the greatest 
personal fortune in all of history. His wealth was allegedly equivalent to 226 of the entire United 
States economy. 


Ironically. the public's contempt for the Standard Oil monopoly seemed to have, in a way, 
rewarded the man behind it all. Only, it seemed as if John's lucky streak was far from over. At 
the beginning of the 20% century, the invention of electric light bulbs threatened the extinction of 
kerosene. one of the major byproducts of oil refineries. Without missing a beat. John picked up 
on another fast-booming trend right away — the automobile. And so, gasoline became the new 
hot commodity. 


John spent the rest of his days living a life of smooth and easy luxury. He retired his business 
suits and opted for a casual wardrobe, even adding different wigs to his everyday look. To his 
critics, this was yet another blow to justice. It seemed as if John had outwitted the system yet 
again. As for President Roosevelt, his trust-busting campaign was on a roll. He continued to 
prosecute the big dogs, earning him fans and haters alike. He would go on to file over 40 
antitrust suits throughout his stay in the White House. 


Following the Supreme Court ruling, Standard Oil disintegrated into 34 companies, some local 


and some abroad. These companies have since merged into corporations or split into independent 
entities, and 3 of the most well-known of the ex-monopoly's existing companies include 

Chevron, ConocoPhillips. and ExxonMobil. Some belicved that if it were not for the court ruling. 
the Standard Oil monopoly would be worth over $1 trillion today. 


The unforgettable reign of the Standard Oil monopoly is one that remains a significant chapter 
in the long history of the United States economy. It is one that many continue to debate. 
receiving commendation from some and complete condemnation from others. Morality aside. 
this true-to-life tale of how one measly company took over the market is one that many continuc 
to look back and learn from. In the words of John D. Rockefeller. "The secret to success is to do 
the common things uncommonly well." 
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